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The issues, options, and arguments presented m this publication are intended tu assist the user in 
arriving at decisions in. the area of minimum c5mpetenc> testing. The arguments are not necessaril> 
supported b> evidence and are constructed solely to stimulate thinking and discussion. The Education 
Commission of the States offers this material as a mechanism Jor deliberating an important issue. 
The Commission has not adopted an> official position or policy with respect to minimum competency 
testing. 
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WHAT IS ,ECS? 



The Education Commission of the States 
(ECS) is a nonprofit organization formed 
' by interstate compact to further wofking 
relationships am(^ng governorsj state leg- 
islators and educators for the improvement 
of education at all levels. 

» ECS IS in business lo serve iis 46 member slates, 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin islands. Periodically, the 
slates ask what ECS can do for them — or wh4.t ECS 
has done Among the numerous services that are 
available, 

1. Information about state education legisla- 
tion, program initiatives, legislative studies 
and court cases affecting education. 

ECS IS the largest single repository of this type of 
jnformation and is' implementing a 24«hour 
information answering capability to respond to 
mquines about major education issues within one 
working' day 

^ 2. Staff resources in almost all areas of 
priority state concern. 

The highly qualified ECS professional and technical 
persorvnel have experience at all levels of government 
and aH fields of education planning, research and 
program implementation Whether funded with the 
.fees of nember states or supported by foundation 
and federal grants, all personnel are availa|>!e to 
membtjr states for advice and consultation, , fof 
program review and analysis. Special briefings or- 
senimar sessions for state officials can be arranged. 
Staff members travel to states regularly in response to 
specific state fequests 

3. Forums for the exa'mination of critical * 
issued. 

. __E.CS. sponsors, and often cosponsors with other 
I organizations, a wide range of meetings that bring 
together, political and education leaders'^from both 
^tate and federal levels to exchange ideas and to make 
policy recommendations about major issues. 
% Through |he ECS annual meeting, steermg 
committee meetings, task force meetings, special 
^minars, inservice traming programs and briefing 
sessions, governor|, state education agency person- 
• nel, budget officers, college and university 
admimstratars, fatultymembers-andjegrslators meet 
and work togetheh 

' 4.^ Publications and research materials. 

ECS develops and distnbutes each yeaf more than 50 

/ 



reports and "newsletters that provide specialized 
mformation needed by state decision makers. Among 
them are research briefs summarizing state * 
legislative trends on critkal topics; policy-related 
outlines of alternative approaches to critical 
problems; timely surveys of current happenings, like 
Legislative Review which appears biweekly during 
state legislative sessions. Compact magazine, which 
provides leadership perspective on education and 
politics; and reports like those of the National 
Assessment of Educational Progress, with informa- 
tion about the status of education in the country 
today. , 

5. Technical assistance in Selected high- 
priority areas. 

In some highly technical areas, ECS has hard-to-find || 
staff expertise available to the states. The Education 
Finance Center and National Assessment Project are 
two specific examples By special state contract, these 
projects can provide, for a limited time, expertise 
most states do'not have. In addition, ECS can often 
identify other individuals working On the problem 
somewhere in the country and make them available 
at ECS or state expense. 

6. Draft model legislation and executive 
orders. 

Many ECS activities produce legislative alternatives 
or executive orders in draft form that states can 
consider as they review or initiate major state 
programs 

7. Communication with the federal govern- 
ment. 

ECS provides a channel for states to the federal 
government and helps interpret the impact on the 

'States of federal initiatives . 

( t 

8. An extensive collection of unpublished 
state materials. 

ECS maintains a unique resource collection of 
primarily unpublished plans and reports on 
education programs and problems in the states. 
Although there are not resources to disseminate these 
materials, member states are encouraged to make use 
of ihem in Denyer 

9. Publicity for outstanding state practices. 

Through the ECS publications program, national 
attention is often attracted to proven state activities 
or emerging directions that are unquestionably of 
worth to other states 
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HOW TO USE*' 
THIS COMBINED GUIDE AND QUESTIONNAIRE 

^fhh publication consists of three major sections, each *pf which has a distinct 
function. The three sections are as' follows: 

• Issues, Options, and Arguments 

This is a narrative description' of the choicesi^vailable in minimum 
competency testing. It covers the same topics as the Discussion 
Guides but in a different style. It is background reading for those 
who prefer essays to checklists and have time to read more than the 
Discussion Guides. - . 

• . Eight Discussiori Guides with Questions and Answers^ 

These /are eight separate short checklist" outlines of iht issues, 
. ' options, and arguments arranged for eas^ comparison and clear 
choices. It pii-ovides convenient "agenda'' for meetings and orderly 
study gui((es for filling out-the Questionnaire. 

■t 

• Questionnaire (Detacftable) ^ ^ 

This is a two-page checklist of the-issues and options for summarizing 
the choices made while reading the Discussion Guides. It allows the 
. user to review the choices made and compare them for consistency 
' ^before turning them in. Thert are three identical perforated^opies so 
that the user can answer more' than one time. ' 



Using This Booklet 

This publication has many uses Vith many audiences. Some of them are described 

.below. 

Many states and localities have appointed study committees o)? commissions to give 
minimum competency testing careful and thorough stud>.=' Others have brought people , 
together for a single occasion to consider the issues. This pirolication is intended to serve 
both kinds of groups. For simplicity and clarity, most of the plans presented here speak of a 
single meeting or a single mailing. While it is possible to work through the eight guides in a 
singly event, the book has-been deliberately arranged, so that, a study group can use ihc^ 
guides one at a time in a series of events extending over several weeks or months. 

As a Discussion Guide and/or as*a Mailable Questionnaire. It^can be used either as a 
discussion guide or as a mailable questionnaire. It is designed to be quickly jeada^le so that 
it can be used in a meeting, yet it is designed to*be self-explanatory so t|iat it does not require 
a meeting. Of course, it can be used both as a mailable questionnaire before a meeting and 
then as, a discussion guide in a meeting — or vice versa. 

With'Public an(l/or Professional Audiences. Written without jargon, the publication 
can be used with public audiences such as legislative -committees, boards of education, 
special commissions, citizens advisory groups, and paremsyssdci^tions. It can also be used 
with professional audien(I:es such as administrative staffs\ school^ faculties, professional 
^ associations, and university Classes in education. And it can 'of course, be used with groups 
of rnixed p.ublic and professional membership. / ^ ^ 



iJse It as a Discussion Guide 

Four possible plahs for using this publication to inform- and record public and/or 
professional opinion through discussion are' sketched below, the four caahe combined in 
various ways to produce even more plans. > 
^' ' *t 

PLAN A: Ch^ck Opinions BEFORE Discussion 

• Distribute copies before the meeting 

• Ask discussants to fill out Copy 1 of the Questionnaire and to detach 
it and mail it to you in advance 

• • Tally the results and identify^he disagreements 

• 'Give the discussion leaders additional information about and special 
; ' preparation in handling the controversial issues 

I • Discuss all issues at the meeting 

PLAN B: Discuss Only Disagreements 

• Distribute copies before the meeting 

' • Ask discussants to fill out Copy 1 of the Questionnaire before they 
arrive and to detach it 

• Collect Copy.l 

• by mail , • ^ , ^ ^ 

* • at the door - ' " ) 

and tally the results quickly 

• Announce the issues on which there is wide agreement and set them 
' aside 

• Discuss only the remaining issues 

PLAN C: Check Opinions AFTER Discussion / 

Distribute copies at the meeting 
Discuss all the issues 

• Ask discussants to fill out Cojpy 1 of the Questionnnaire before they 
leave 

• - Tally the resjults to find any disagreements and "decide whether to call 

more mejStings to resolve them 

<^ 

^ PLAN D: Check Opinions BEFORE and' AFTER Discussion 

• Distribute copies at the meeting ^ ^ * 

• Ask discussants to fill out Copy 1 of the Questionnaire before they 
talk 

• Collect Copy 1 

• ' Discuss all the issues 

* ^ • Ask discussants to fill out Copy 2 of the Questionnaire after they talk 

• Tally the results and compare them to see whether opinions*diverged 
or converged as a result of the discussion 

Use It 9s>a Mailed Questionnaire 

Three possible plans for using this publication to inform and record/fniBlic and/*r 
professional opinion through .the maiPare outline^ below. The three can ^e cl^bined in 
various ways to produce even more plans. 



PLAN E: Survey Opinions 

y • Mail copies (or hand them out) 

* • Ask recipients to fill out Copy 1 of the Questionnaire and to detach it 
J, . and mail it to you (or hand it back lo you) 

• Tally the results 

• Report the agreements and disagreements 

PLAN F: Compare/Contrast Opinions 

• Mail copies (or hand them out) 

• Ask recipients to fill out Copy 1 of the Questionnaire and to detach it 
and mail it to you (or hand it back to you) 

• Ask recipients to identify themselves by background and/or position 

• Tally the results » , ^ 

• Compare/contrast opinions according to ^ background and/or 
position • * • 

PLAN^G: Converge Opmions 

9 mail vu^tcd 

• Ask recipients to fill out Copy 1 of the Questionnaire and to detach it 
and mail it back to you 

* • Tally the results and mail them to respondents 

• Ask recipients to study the results, rethink their opinions, and mail 
Copy 2 to you with their revised opinions 

• Tally the results and mail them to respondents 

• Ask recipients to rethink their opinions again and mail Copy 3 to you 
with their final opinions " . 

, • Tally and report the final results 



Useit in Education Classes or Local Staff Development Workshops 

One possible plan for using this publication in education classes ^r local staff 
development workshops is described below. There are others, of course, including all those 
described above. 



PLAN H: Assign a Paper - 

• Ask students to write a critique of the issues, options, and arguments 

• Ask them to supply evidence or expert testimony about the 
arguments 

• Ask them to develop bibliographic citations- 

• Ask workshop participants to write a coTnpetency testing policy fo^r a 
local school district ' .J , 

• Ask them to justify their choices of options 

• Ask them to write a plan and a schedule for starting/'a com- 
petency testing program ' ' 



^ CURRENT INTEREST IN 
MINIMUM COMPETENCY -TESTING . 

* < 

Minimum competency testing for high school graduation and grade-to-grade promo- 
tion contmues to be one of the most explosive issues on the educational scene today, from 
the standpomt of both controversy and spread of practice., Probably no concept in recent 
years has received such widespread attention, either legislativel> or b>'state board adoption. 

Enthusiastic proponents believe they have found "a way to force greater emphasis on 
the basic skills and to guarantee that the high school diploma will mean that certain skills 
and facts will have been mastered by the graduate rather than that (he graduate has ''put in 
his or hen time.'' They cannot understand the reluctance opponents have in placing 
confidence in standardized tests or in ''guaranteeing" a certain minimum level of proficiency 
for all students regardless of ability. 

Doubtful opponents generally see the movement as a punitive measure against the 
schools and as a means of holding the schools and the teachers accountable for results that 
are dependent on a' host of variables over which they haye no control. They cannot 
understand the eagerness' proponents have for imposing, tests of uncertain validity and 
unproven reliabilit) which measure only a narrow span of what students are supposed to 
learn in school and need to succeed in life. 

But both groups are beginning^ to realize how genuinely complex the mattec of 
minimum competent;) testing actually is. They, are coming to see the risks of actmg before 
thinking, of shifting policy without participation, of legislating without study. The rush of 
legislative amendments and regulatory changes in recentl>-established competency testmg 
programs offers evidence that more thinkirtg, participation; and stud) are m order. This 
pubhcation identifies the major issues, . poses the available options, ^nd presents the 
strongest arguments so as to stimulate that thinking, provide an agenda for that 
participation, and guide that study. * , - 

■ OTKER ECS PUBLICATIONS 

f or those interested in more information about minimum competency testmg than 
appears in this publication, these sources will be useful: 

\nd <Tson. Barf\ D.. Tlie Costs of Legislated Minimal 'Competency Requirements.. Pa[}(*^ 
prepared for the four regional conferences sponsored b} the Education Commission 
of the States and the National Institute of Education. Fall 1977. S2.75* 

Creen, Thomas F.. Minimal Educational Standards! A Systematic Perspective. Paper 
^ |>repared for the four rejjional^ conference^ >poni5ored b} the Education Coimni^sion 
of the States and the. National Institute of Education. Fall 1977. S2.75 ' 

Greene. LeR()^\ F., ''The State \.^sessmeill Questions - \n Answer'* Compact. Summer 
1977. \ol. \1. No. 3. * ^ 

Kell\. E. \\\ The Politics of Proficiency. F^iperrprcp'arcd for the four regional conferences 
sponsored h\ the Education Commission of the States and the National Institute of 
Education.^ Fall 1977, S3.00 ; ' . ' 

Education Commission of the States. Minimum Competency Testing, A Report' of Four 
Regional Conferences. Postage ajijd handling. Si. 50 

^(iid continued next />«^^e.J 
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Pipho, Chris, 'Minimal Cornix^crn ^ SlandarcL^** Today's Education, KchruarC /Man'h 
^- 1978, |)|). 31-37. (No! availablr from KCS.) 

Piplio, Chris, •\MiniriM^:orn[>clcrK,'\ Testing. \ Look at SlaL^* SlarHhird.s" Educational 
Leadership. April 1977, p[), 516-520. (Not availahic from 

Vipho,. Chn.N Update VII: Minimal Competency Testing. Re port No. 103, S6..50 

Tractcnhcrg. Paul L., The Legal Implications of Statewide Pupil Performance Standards, 
, Paper prepared for the. four regional eonfereriees sponsored h\ the Education 
Commissi()n of- the States and tlu^ National Iristilute of Education. Fall 19-77. S2.75 

\\iM«, \rtl uir t.., A (*riti(]ue of Minimal Competency Testing, Paper prepared for the four 
regiotiid eouferenee^ >poriM)W(l h\ th(* Education (iommis>ion of Jhe .State> and the 
Natiorud Institute* of Education. Fall 1977. S2.75 

Copio of (hcM* report^ are availahle from \he Education Comrni>>iori of the .^late.s, ."^mte 
300, 1860 Lincoln St., Denver, Colo. 80295.. \|| priee> include Si. 50 for postage and 
handling. Orders are sent lihrar\'rate and take 2-3 weeks f()r (leli\er\ . \ll orders must he 
pre{)ai(L Make checks pa\ ahle to t[ie Education Cornm'ission of the State>. • 
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ISSUES., OPTIONS,^D ARGUMENTS 
Minimum Competency Testing 




you test minimum competencies? 
What competencies w^ill you require? 
How will you measure them? 
When will you measure them?v 
How many minimums will you set? 
How high will you set th^minimums? 
Wi[l you set them -for schools or for stude. 
What will you do about the incompetent 



This IS a narrative des^cription of the chotce* available in minjmum 
competency testing. It covers the same topics asthe Discussion Guides but in a 
•different style. It is background reading for those who prefer essays to 
checklists and have time to read more than the Discussion Guides. 



V 
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I. ^WILL YOU TEST MINIMUM COMPETENCIES? 

That IS the/irst question. Should-y6u set minimum standards for student perfor- 
mance m school — or not?. 

Such standards could be beneficial. They could be used to decide grade-to-grade 
promotion or to decide graduation. Or to select students for remedia.tion. Or to examine 
the curriculum and teaching practices for weaknesses. Or to^ issue' different lynds of 
diplomas. Or to assign , students to programs. Or to allocate state financial aid. Or to 
permit early graduation Or to restore public confidence in the schools. And those are only 
s6mc of the uses for minimum standards But siich standards might be h4rmful. They 
could send schools back(vard» to the days when students dropped out if they could no^ 
meet the minimum standards. Or they could discredit the scRools for what society is doing. 
Or narrow the curriculum to' what is testable, Or-^nve out creative teaching in favor of 
routine dnif and practice. Or force teachers to concentrate on the bottoAi of the class at the 
expense of the top. Or increase the amount of testing time a''nd decrease the amount of 
teaching time. Or label the disadvantaged as incompetent Or isolate them in remedial 
classe«s 

Individual teachers already set standards in their own clas,srooms, as we know. 
Those standards may differ from teacher to teacher, grade to g/ade, and subject to subject, 
of co.urse. And since teachers often c;i)nsider student ability and effort — as well as 
achievement — they may use different standards from student to student, 

'The question is whether some general stxindards reaching across all teachers and all 
grades and all subjects and all students should be ,set*. These would be comprehensive 
standards fur cumulative learning, ,standards to be applied even-handedly to all students 
whaCv*^er their pattern of courses. The standards wQuld be expressed in some sort of 
Qx'aminatioa — perhaps a paper and pencil test, perhaps a performance examination, 
perhaps a combination of the two. 

It can be argued that only the individual teacher knows the subject and the 
materials a'ad the students and their families and the schedule of the -day and the 
atmosphere of the school and the expectations of the community Well enough to set 
standi^rds for a particular group of students — or, better still, for every individual student. 
Hiy uniform standards set by outsiders can match the staadards set by teachers when it' 
comes to realism, fairness, and feasibility Some^ would say. 
'if 

It can bl: argued, on the other hand, that the outsiders who pay for the .school and ' 
send their children to it and volunteer thpir time for it and ask the public to vote for it and 
^ hire the graduates of it and pay tfre* ^colleges to finish what the high school has 
commenced — those outsiders ought to s% minimum standards for it. Some would say. 

. It doesn't haVe to be either/or, of course. You could set general standardsTor the 
essential knowledge and skills and attitudes that students learn over many years from 
many teachors of many subjects. And you could let individual teachers set standa|ds for 
the particular grades' and subjects and courses — and st,udents — that they are teaching in 
a gi^en year. Or you could let the teachers decide promotion from grade to grade and let 
the outsider<s decide graduation from high school. Or'you could adopt a sliding stale of 
standards according to student ability and background. 

Or you could not decide at alt until you get together to thinl< about it further, 
discuss the various possibilities, and reach common agreement. 

What will It be? 

, 2. WHAT COMPETENCIES WILL YOU REQUIRE? 

o/Begm ^by distinguishing b^ween school skills and life skills, between the skills it 
. takes lo get by in sghool and the skills it takes to get by in life, between those needed to 
succeed later m school and those needed to succeed later in life. 
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There is a difference. And there are different tests for them. Here is a question from 
a school skills test: 

• If John has 70 marbles and gives Jose 13 marbles and gets 26 marbles from 
• , ' Slim and gives 38 marble^ to Alice, how many marbles does John have 

^ left? ^ , . ' 

And hete is an item^from a life skills test: 

• Balance this checkbook by adding these ^deposit slips and subtracting 
those cancelled checks. 

Both require arithmetic but the first one— althobgh it sounds easier— requires the 
student to abstract the ideas, decide to add and subtract, and arrange the numbers before 
making the computation while the second one does not. The first are classic skills of the 
schoolroom, excellent predictors of success in higher levels of mathematics. In fact, it is 
more mipoctant to set the problem up correctly than to get the right number of 
marbles— if we are talkmg about school skills. 

But if we are talkmg about life skills, getting the bank balance right is everything. 
Here is another school skills question* 

• If there are 77 teeth in Vk inches of hacksaw blade, how many teeth are 
there in 3'/j inches'^ 

Here ii> another life skills question. 

i ^ 3r 

' •To saw very hard metaK should you buy a hacksaw with few teeth or many 
teeth? 

The first will indicate whether the student is ready for the next course i,n school; the 
second will indicate whether the student is ready for the shopping Venter. Both are 
important. Which competencies should you require? 

How about school skills for the college-bound and life skills for the job-bound? Or 
maybe both for everybody? How about school skills for promotion to the next grade and 
life skillstor graduation from school? Or maybe both at every point in school so that every 
student must clim}> a stepladder of learning with its rungs held up on two sides^ school 
skills on one side,' life skills on the^ other side? \ 

Of course, there are basic skills— such as reading, Writing, and arithmetic— usetl in * 
both school and life, which is why we call them ''basic." ^ 



FIVE POSSIBLE COMPETENCIES 





SCHOOL SUBJECTS 


LIFE AREAS 


Total 


BASIC SKILLS 


Art ^ 


'Business 


English 


Etc. 


Citizen- 
ship 


Work 


Family 


Etc. 


Reading 


* 


















Writing 




















ArithmetJC 












— ( 


f— 






Etc. 




















TOTAL 








....«.' 
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Thus you have Tive choices. You could test competency in each: 

1. School subject. 

2. Life area. 

3. Basic skill. ^ 

4. Basic skill applied m each school subject. 

5. Basic skill applied m each life area. 

The obvious choice is #3: Basic skills. But wait a minute. Look at the others. 

• Unless you choose #L teachers of art and music and science and social 
studies and foreign languages and drivereducation and vocational subjects 
wih have no minimum standards. * ; 

• Unless you choose #2, teachers can teach about school and not about life 

• Unless you choose #4, students may' spell a list of words correctly in 
.English class but misspell them in their science laboratory notebooks. 

Unless you choose #5, st^udents njay learn to add and subtract bu.t be un- 
able to balance their checkbooks. 

But you can*t select them all because schools do not have time and money for that 
much testing So choose very thoughtfully. You will have to live with the consequences. 



3. HOW WILL YOU MEASURETHEM? 
How wtll you measure the competencies? 

The possibilities range from testing with paper and pencil to testing through actual 
*expenenc^. There are some points in between: 

I 2 3 4 

Paper School * Simulated Actual 

;and * Products and Performance Perfprmance 

pencil Performances Situations Situations 



So' you have four choices. Youi could test through: 

I I. Paper and pencil tests in the classroom — what we>usually think of as **tesls.** 
! Most of these measu»a narrow band of knowledge or skill and are f^r removed 

' I from performance required in reaMife. Thus the results may .not foreshadow 

;' • later success in schoollandMife, wher^ success depends on attitudes, values, 
personal warmth, leaders^p, creativity, physical strength, arKi other thjngs a 
person cannot sJ^qw witji! a piece of paper and a pencil. But these tests are quick 
and easy an^^^eajTand available. ' 

2. School products and performances. These are essays, paintings, experiments, 
clarinet solos, brake jobs, speeches, touchdowns — things students make or do 
^ while studying in school. This is better than using paper an'd pencil because 
concrete accomplishments are used to test knowledge and skills rather than 
indicators of accomplishments in the form of test items. But it takes nxore t[jTie 
and money to score the results. This is not as good as simulated -performance 
testing because the student usually has had help and because the tes^ pressures 
are missing. Still, it is easier than arranging special simulations. \^ 

^ 3;. Simulated performance situations set up in the schoolhouse to resemble those in 
later school or on the job. This is , good testing. The 'Student demonstrates 
minimum competency in artificial situations like the real ones to come. But, 
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compared to testing in actual performance situations, this is cheaper, takes less 
time, and gives quicker results to help school and student correct failures. But it 
isn't perfect: 1) the situations are not real and the results may not mafch actual 
performance later, 2) there are few good tests available, and 3) it takes more 
time and money than usmg paper and pencil. 

4. Actual performance situations in later school or on the job. This is ideal 
"testing," The student demonstrates minimum competency by entering and 
graduating from thtj next level of schooling or getting a job and keeping it. The 
trouble is that such "testing" is expensive; it takes years; and the results come 
back too late to help either the school or Ihe student, 

To'sUoimarize, as you move away from paper and pencil and move toward actual 
performance situations inJife, testingi)ecomes harder and costlier, but the test results' 
become more likely to predict later /uccess. Thus a student can fail on a minimum 
competenc) paper and pencil test, but pass in the actual performance situations of real life. 
Remember this later when^we talk about using test results to withhojd diplomas. 

^ Now, )ou might want to do'this: use simulated performance situations to test life 
skills and use paper and pencil to test school skills. ^ 

Here's why, taking a paper and^pencil test is, m fact, an actual performance 
situation in school. Indeed, >ou could call it the most important school skill of all In that 
sense, paper and pencil tests are not artiTiciall) removed from school, but only from life. 
Since a student who does well on a paper^and pencil test toda> should also do well in 
school tomorrow, you may,c,hoose to test school skills accordingly 

Remember different kinds of tests may give you quite different results. So decide 
carefully, 

» ♦ 

There is another decision >ou have to make will you develop >aur own tests or use 
what IS available? As >ou move toward actual performance situations and as >ou decide to 
test life skills, >ou will find fewer and fewer tests to choose from And vice versa For 
instance, >ou will find many paper and pencil tests of solving science problems, an 
important school skill, but >ou wil) find few simulated performance tests of ethical 
behavior, an important life skill 



4, WHEN WILL YOU MEASURE THEM'> 

Will >ou measLire competencies. during school or at the end of school' 

Do it during; <>chool if you believe: 

• You want to measure competency to move (jp from grade to grade 
^ * in school 

• Students and their parents deserve a distant earl> warning if there is 
trouble ahead, 

• Administrators need to make changes* an> time students do not 
progress* changes in curriculum, course selection, facul^ in-service 
tramiog. Only /ormalxompetency tests will alert administrators to 
unsatisfactory learning* early enough to do something about it 

Do it at the end of school if you believe. 

' ^ • You wanl lo meu.sure compelenc)' lo move oul of school and inlo 

Ihe nexl school or inlo life. 

• Sludenls learn al differenl rales. All sludenls deserve enpugh limc 
lo reach Ihe nnniniulii 
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• Teacher-made tests and dai-iy classroom contacbwill- identify stu- 
dents who are 'not making progress during school. Formal 
competency testing Is not needed. ' 



Now, you, could measure: ^ 

• School skills during school to decide promotion from •''grade to 
grade. 

• Life skills at the end of school to determine graduation. 



Or you could measure both at the end if^you feel that: ' 

• Even the college-bound should'be competent for life (many college 
students have already started working). 

• Even the job-bourtd shoddbe competent for further school (adults 
^0 returning to school fill half the college classrooms tod^). 



5. HOW MANY MIMIMUMS WILL YOU SET? 



Will you set one minimum for all students or will you consider "ability, special 
talents, family background, or other factors we know affect the learning of students? Will 
you set one minimum for all schools or will you consider community characteristics, 
faculty composition, school spending, or other factors we knoA affect the quality of 
schools? ^ ^ 

. Think about stiident ability as one example. A single standard can be too hard for a 
dull student yet be too easy for a bright student; impossible for the .dull and thus not 
motivating, trivial for the bright ^and thus not motivating; objectionable to parents and 
teachers of the .dull, laughable to parents and teachers of the bright— andthus acceptable 
to none of them. \^ 

Using a graduated standard on a sliding scale according to ability ^will solve all 
those problems. And it will in^stantly create others. A graduated standard expects less of 
some students. "Expect less, get less'' is a formula most parents and teachers a^n't^like. A 
gr^duated.standard will grant a diploma to a d^ull but energetic student who gets^O points 
on the exam and refuse a diploma to a bright but lazy studentavho gets 60 point^s on the 
exam. Moreover, current ability tests may not give fair and acljurate measures ai^d thus 
may not be able to gu^de expected achievement. 

» Is there a compromise with the best of both worlds? Yes, biAit also has the wor^t of 
both worlds. You can use a low minimum fo[ every student rega\lless of ability ancl a 
a^aduated minimum for students of, say, ab5ve-average ability. This does not expect' the 
mipo^sible from anyone but it does expect more from students who clearly can do more\ 
The.i>ld problems— such as how to measure ability— are stiM there, of course. 

The identical principles apply to setting single standards vs. graduated standards 
for schools as for st-udents. A single standard may demand nothing of a wealthy suburban 
school and the impossible of a poor ghetto school But a graduated standard may label 
poor schools as places without hope or give them an excise for not improving, neither of 
which is good for students, teachers, administrators or parents. 

Perhaps you should set a separate standard for each stiKlent, considering his/her 
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ability, Special talents, and background— a standard negotiated among student, teacher, 
, and parent. And perhaps the same for each school— a separate standard negotiated among 
board, administration, and faculty. Admittedly, the logistics would be formidable. 

Yolf may want to arrange several minimums into a graduated sequence check 
student progress from grade to grade. Some places are doing that. 

Finally, you may want to set a rough, general mmimum immediately ariy then 
refine it mto specifics over the years ahead. 



6. HOW HIGH WILL YOU SET THE MINIMUMS? 



^ If you take a cross-section of a school at any grade; you wilffind that sonie students 
are actually performmg far above that grade and others far below. Some fifth graders do 
eighth grade work while others do second gVade work. Some twelfth graders do college 
work while others do sixth grade work. The school is a staircase with one step labelled 
"sevent]^," but only half the 12-year-olds are standing on it. 

^ ' X Recently, a group of teachers in one high school made two minimum competency 
tests for the end of tenth grade: one in English, the other in mathematics. Any student who 
failed would get remediation, possibly two years of it, and possibly no diploma— good 
re^i^on for the teachers to make the tests fairly easy and good reason for the students to try 
hard. ' . 

I saw the tests and would say they.were about fifth grade — long division, spell 
"separate," things like that— wMh a passing score of 60%!'Not very hard. When they toojc 
the test, about 25% of the tenth graders flunked the English and about 50% flunked the 
math. ^ " ^ . 




I talked with the neache^^'nd^rincipals afterward: 

"Suppose remediaflbn^doesn't work" I said. "Students haven't learned it in 
five years and may not in two more. Then what? How many diplomas can 
you withhold at commencement? As many as 20%?" 

"Of course not! Parents wouldn't stand for it. The Board, the 
administration, and the faculty would all cave in under the pressure," they 
said. 

"Then how many diplomas can you refuse? What about 5%?" 1 said: 
"Make that 3%," they said.- , 

"All right, 3%. Then 97% will have to pass the'minimum competency tests. 
What can you teachers and pri^icipals guarantee— not wish— that 97% of all 
graduates can do?" I said. 

"Guarantee? Really guarantee (or 97%? Well, first grade work, maybe 
second grade— if you mean a guaranteed minimum," they said. 

"Won't that be embarrassing to the school?" I said. '^Second grade work?" 

"Not 4s embarrassing as withholding 20% of the diplomas," they said/ 

You need to understand that, traditionally, minimums are something schools try 
for, not guarantee. They are goals, not standards. "Zero defects" is hot a schoolhouse 
expression; "each student to his/her own potential" is. And just as that potential has no 
upper limit, it has no lower limit. 

How many students can your school or state afford to remediate— or not promote 
or not graduate if remediation fails— afford both economically and politically? Abou.t 
10%, more or less? Certainly it isn't 20%, the percent failing competency tests in many 
places today. Say it is 5%. Whatever it is,, the percent failing the test will probat^y be 
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higher, Wfjal then? If >ou can't raise these students to meet the mmin'jum, will you lower 
the minimufn to meet the students? Those are the onl> two wa>s to guarantee that 95% will 
succeed. * - \^ 

You need to think ahead about that Better select some tests, choose a passing 
score, make a pilot run with a cross-section of students/ .see how many fail, and decide 
whether to rai.se the students or lower the tests, A too-difficult test will embarrass >ou with 
too ra'an> failures and >ou will have to cut loopholes in the standard to let students 
escape — grandfather clauses, setting ver> low passing scores to start with and raising them 
year by >ear. or'other loopholes. A too-easy test will embarrass >ou by being a joke to 
above-average students, their parents, and the taxpayers. 

Don't' forget the twelve-year range in the achievement of "twelfth graders. No 
public school in America has beqn able to eliminate it 

\oh. yes There is something else about the minimum. How can you Call it a 
*'minimi^m" if the successful adults in town — butcher^ baker, candlestick maker, doctor, 
law>er. bureaucrat— cannot pa.ss it? Should >ou define ''.successful*' adulthood as being 
off of wellare and out of prison, give the test to a cross-section of adults, and then make 
the passing score {.or students equal the lowest score made b> an> successful adult in town'^ 
in short, what do )ou mean b> ''minimall> competent"? Can >ou find an adult example of 
It walking the streets and pick his/her test score as >our standard'^ How could >ou justif) 
making it an> higher'' 



7. WILL YOU SET THEM FOR SCHOOLS OR FOR STUDENTS? 

One state has a new set of reading tests for grades 4. 8, and 12. It wondered what to 
set a^ the minimum score on each test, To gei the an.swer, that»state set up an independent 
panel of teachers, administrators, and citizens The state.asked the panel to .set a minimum 
acceptable score for each separate- test item. Then it told the panel what it meant b> 
^'minimum" 

The minimal^ acceptable outcome is defined as the percentage of fourth 
graders you believe must be able to respond correctly to the item for you to 
consider reading instruction to be meeting the minimal Vxi^ds of our 
students 

♦ 

* If the actual student performance^on the item falls below the percentage 
figure you select,^ then you, would consider present instruction in that skill 
^' area to be unacceptable. 

In making your decision on minimal acceptable performance, you will want 
to consider, 1) the importance of the skill being measured by the item; and 2) 
the intrinsic difficulty of the item itself. 

And It gave the panel an example of an item\/ith an acceptable outcome scJre of 
40% The state said: 

In this example, the estimate for the minimal acceptable outcome is 40%. If 
the actual outcome were below 40%. you would feel very concerned about 
instruction of the reading skill measured by the particular item. 

And if more than, for example, 70% got the answer right, you would feel rather 
satisfied, the state went on to explain to the panel. 

But what about th^ o.ther 30% who got it wrong? How could the panel possibl> be 
satisfijbd with the performance of that 30%? The answer is that the panel was not asked to 
look at that 30% as individual students, ll was only asked to look at overall school- 
performance. If 70% of the students got jhe right answer, that would be good enough for 
the Mate. In short, that state wanted a minimum for the school, not for each individual 
student. 
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Bui wifdl will you do: will you jud^c students or w\ll you judge schools? Must each 
person measure up or nfUst each program hieasure up? c\n the school program succeed 
even though some studJ^nts fail? ^ ^ 

Can you sev how important the (Jifferencc is? It dcteAiiines whether you will write 
lest Items all students can pass or only ^most studenjs can V)ass; vvhether',yQ^ will test 
everybody or only a sample; whether you vyiU'report results t6 each individual parent or 
only to the general public, whether ypU wiM settle Jt)r^ school brogram that reaches, say, 
70'^ ol the students even if that 70% does not mcluije, for e^amplb,^ even one single 
disadvantaged child, and whether you will modify every unsatisfactory program or fail 
and relcycle every unsatisract6ry-gradyate. - \ 

You can see the difference in costs, types of testsT demands on the professional staff 
to tcath every student, pressures on every student to succeed, and political action by 
parents ol every student who fail^. ^ j 

' * ' " i 

8*" WfjATWILLYOU DO ABOUT tHHJNCOMPETENT? 

^ What Will you do about incompetent students? 

1 Verily the findings irfdepepdenlly before acting? 

2 (jive them several more chances? 

^ 3 Lower the standard so they can pass? 
i 4 Remediate so they U4n pass? X 

5. Relfjse to pronVote or graduate them until they can pass? 

6 Promote or grad'U^Tte them wnh a restricted diploma^or certifrcate of 
^ ^ attendahce'' 

What will yiuf do about incompetent schools? 

1. Verily ihe findings independently'' 

2. Give tb,cm severarmore chances? 

l.ower ihe standard so they can operate? / 
*4 Redesign their p1*9grams sc) they will succeed? 

5 Refuse \o k[ ihem operate unless they meet the standards? ' , * 
(r Let thenr operate but refuse to^accredit them? 

^ I ' 

You noj^iLC the parallels, of course. Whether you are requiring eaOh student to be 
Lonrpclcnt or cUch schoonto make a majority of its students competent, you can check the 
(findings, give tlicin another chance to succeed, lower the standards, remediate the program 
or remediate the students, ^^sist they meet standards before continuing, or let them go on 
but ikiveriise their shortcomings to outsiders ^ 



If students, each inLompetent one must be held hack, or remediated, or labelled and 
sent orv' II schools, currefit students can be moved on through uf interrupted — most places 
are doing e\^Llly that, by the way passing the current crop through without applying their 
new minimupi standards— but, to help luture students, the school must be closed, or 
ipiproved, or lell open but have a skull and crossbones painted on the door. 

( '/ f 

SUMMARY 

> I here is a lot to think about whether to have a nunihium competency program at 
all, vihal^compctcrtLies to test, how to measure, when to measure, one minimum or many, 
how high Ihe mimmums. for students or for schools, and what to do with the inLompetent 
once ytstu lind t^R;m . " ' ^ 

^ ^hmk carefully. \ 
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Eight 

DISCUSSION GUIDES 
with 

Questions and Answers 



(T^ Whether Competency Testing?. r 14 

(2^ What Competencies? , ] |6 

(T) How Measured? |8 

(T) When Measured? /. 20 

(?) How Many Minimums?- 22 

How High the Mjqiir^jTis? 24 

(7) For Schools or For Students? 26 

(s) Wh'at To Do with the Incompetent? ' ^28 



These are eight separate shor,t checklist outlines oT the issues, options, and 
arguments arranged for easy comp^ison and clear, choices. They provide 
convenient ''agenda'* for meetings and orderly study guides for filling out the 
Questionnaire. > 
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WHETHER#COMPETENCy TESTING? 

*Do you believe that mifiimum' standards should be set fox stUHent performance in 
school? Or do you believe that such standards should not be set? 

Individual teachers already set standards in their own classrooms, as we kncnv;. Tliose 
standards may differ from teacher to teachprAgradg, to grade, and subject to subject, of 
course. And, since teachers often consider student ability and effort — as well as 
achievement — they may use different standards from student to student. 

The question is vvhether some general standards reaching across all teachers and all 
grade? and all subjects and all students should be set. These w^ould be comprehensive 
standards for cumulative learning, stapdards to be applied even-handedly to all students 
whatever their pattern of courses. The standards would be expressed in some sort of 
examination — perhaps a paper and pencil test, perhaps a performance examination, perh^aps 
a combination of the two. - ' * ^ ♦ 

There are arguments for and agamst standards.*'What do you think? Check your 
preferences. / 

f ^ ■ • - • 

^ You may not fed you can m^ke a decisioti without studying the other seven questions 
in these Guides. Why not do this: answer Question 1 tehtatively, work your way through the 
remaining seven questions, then return and reconsider your answer to (Question 1. 

OPTION lA [~] 'Minimum standards SHOULD be set. ^ ' 

• The time has come to put an end to automatic promotion 
and automatic graduation and to set a floor' under 

^ , ^ ^ . student achievement. Fifty years of passing students 

through the system whether they learn anything or not is 
^ ' ^ . ^ long enough. 

V • Teachers — and school administrators — should be put on 

notice as to what teachers must teach! Students — and 
their parents — should be put on notice as to wHat 
, , % ' students must learn. 

* ' • • Outsiders— employers, admissions officers at other 

schools, the general public— dServe to know that a 
school graduate knows something. A diploma shQuld be 
proof of learnin^g rather than proof of attendance. ^ 

• The basic skills will once again be placed at the heart of 
the curriculum if studerils have to pass competency tests ' 
in them, 

* -* , / 

\ ^ i ' ' A ^ 

• , The widespread decline in school learning will.bfeilil4ted, 

and the continuing rise in school cost^will become less 
objectionable to taxpayers. 
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OPtlONlB^ Q Minimum standards SHOULD NOT^be set 



• The variety in student abilities, special talents, irrteresls, 
and backgrounds is far too great to allow a standard. 



• 



The schools will be blamed for low scores even though 
society may b'e causing them. Diverting attention from 
the teal causes will- delay solutions to the problem. 

• The curriculum will be narrowed to what is testable, and 
the teachers will, be teachmg to the tests! Diversity m the 
curriculum will shrink, and creativity in teaching will 
shrivel. * 

c 

• Teachers will concentrate on students at the bottom and 
try to . lift' them up to the minimum— at the expense of 
other students. 



• 



.Testing time will be increa.sed and teaching time will be 
decreased. The only real beneficiaries will be the testing 
companies. < 

The disadvantaged will become even more disadvantaged 
' when singled out and labelled for failing to meet the 
mii^imum. Mainstreaming the handicappedVi" become 
even more difficult because teachers will fear their effect 
on the test scores of other'children. 

, Further study and dfscussion should ^^recede 
. ' ' any decision. 

We*need time to study the po.ssibic gains and Fo.sses, con- 
> , sider aUernalives, understand "all points of view, and 

^ educat^ach other. 

^ # . We ought to debate the entire .SLet of issues in this booklet, 

, " ' ' and perhaps other issues as well, before .settling ijtny one 

. issue— rinctuding whether to have standar(fs:nt all. 

^ • Setting standards is'one thing; meeting them is another.' 
^ One party may set th^m,'but it will take all parties to 

meet them. We had better agree before anybody moves 
ahead;" • • 

• ' \ ^ 

- • ought to examine the experience of those states and 
local school districts which have -had competency testing 
p^grams underway for several years. ^ 

• A broad survey of public and prdfessional opinion on.lhe ' 
issues should precede uny decision. 

♦ We need to determine whether competency tesl.s are valid 
1 and reliable before deciding. ^ 
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WHAT COMPETENCIES?, 

Do >ou believe that tninimum standards should be set for the schoql subjects, for the 
Jjfe areas, for the basic skills — (k perhaps for all of them? Or do you believe the standards 
should be set for basic skiJIs applied in school subjects or applied in life ar^as? 

There are five possibilities. All five are important. But they differ. And there are 
different tests fbr them. ' . 

' IV school subjects — art, business, science, etc. — provide the content to be taught and 
are the organrzers of th^ school curriculum^ " ^ 

The life areas — family, work, citizenship, etc. — provide the reason for going to school ' 
and are the organizers of adult life. 

The basic skills — reading, writing, arithme.tic^^etc. — are used both in school and in 

life, whrch is why we call them "basic.*' ' f 

*• ^ ^ 

The basic skills APPLIED in each scfiool subject — reading in social studies, writing m 
mdustrial arts, arithnietic in science-r-are the actual daily experience fc^r the student and thus 
a sensible context for testing mininxum conrpetency. ' • 

The jxfsi^'^kiirs APPLIED in each life area — read?^Vg a contract\'writing a business 
letter, c|)€cking a department store bill — are the actual daily experience of adults and thus a 
sensiMe context for testing minimum competency. 

What compfeltncies should you require? Remember: what you put into the tests, the 
administrators will ask the teachers to put into the ^curriculum, the board will hold the 
administrators responsible* for, and the public will regarci as what the board values most. 

' What do you value most? Check your preferences. 

OPTION 2A School subjects ) 

• They are \ht classifications of knowledge. 

^ They are the specialties of the teachers. 

^ . \ ; 

• They are the cpmpartrpents of the school day. 

• Tfiey are the names of the school books, the topics of the 
school tests, the segments of the school report card. 

• ' Master them and you know everything worth knowing. 

^"f.^ Without standards for every subject, teachers of art and 
music and science and social studies and foreign 
languages and driver education and vocational subjects 
will have no minimums. 

f 
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OPTION 2B 



□ 



Life areas 

Success in them is the purpose of schooling. 

Attention to them keeps Schooling from becoming- 
abstract, academic, detached; from life. 

Focusing on them gives students a reason to study. 

Failing in ihem is the only legitimate reason for 
^ withholding a diploma. 

""Klaster thern and you are ready for life. 

Without standards for every life area, teachers carfteach 
about school and not about life. 



OPTION 2C 



□ 



OPTION 2D 



□ 
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□ 



Basic skills 

• They are fundamental for clear thinking. 

• They are essential for clear commijnication. 

• They are required in every school subject. 

• They are needed in every life area. • 

• Without them you cannot be called "competent.'' 
^ Master them and you can learn everything else. 

Basic skills^applied in each scliopl subject . 

• . Th,e basic skills are tools for learning thelchool subjects. 

• They- should be taught and tested in the context of school 
* subjects — not as something separate. 

• Students who cannot read in soeial studies, write about 
. literature, and do arithmetic m science are not ready for 

^ further schooling in those subjects. 

Basic skills applied in each life area 

• The basic skills are tools for handling everyday life tasks. 

• ^ They should be taught and tested in the context of prac- 

tical everyday applications— not as something separate. 

• Students who cannot read a toad map, write a job ap- 
plication, and balance a checkbook are not ready for life 
as family members, workers, and citizens. 
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HOW MEASURED? «- 

k .... * ' ^ ' 

^Thc possibilities for measuring eompeieneies range from testing with paper and pen- 
cil to* testing through actual experierfce. There are some points in between: 

L Paper and pencil tests \n the classroom— what we usually think of as ''tests'' 



t 



3. 



School products and performances. These are essays, paintings, experiments, 
clarinet solos, brake jobs, speeches, touchdowns— things students make or do 
while studying in school • : ^ ' 

Simulattd performance situations set up in the schoolhouse to resemble tlio^ in 
later school or on the job 



4. Actual performance situations in later. school or on the job 



. As >ou move awa> from paper and pencil and toward actual m^rlormancc situiitions, 
the testing becomes harder to arrange and costlier, but^he test result^ecomc morc'likel) to 
predict later success. The feyjsrsc is also true. That is, a studcRt ma> fail ijn a paper and 
pencil test but pass in the actual performance situations of real life. Remember this when 
you 'consider using te^t results. to withhold diplomas. " 

Lach kind oficst has its goo^ points. But different kinds ma> give >ou quite different 
resells. Which kind will yo4^usc? ^ ' 

Before you answer, consider this: yoa might want to use one kind, of test for 
minimum conipetenc> in basic skilks^nd school subjects but use another kind for lilx> areas. 
For example, >ou could use paper and-pencil tests lor basic skills and school subjects bui use 
simulated performance situations to test for life areas. 

Check your preferences. 

OPTION 3A Paper and pencil tests for , 

Q School subjects ' f» ^ 

O Life areas 

• o □ Basic skills- . * ' 

O Basic skills applied in school subjects 
O Basic skills applied in life areas ' 

• They are readily available. 

• They are cheap to buy or to make and thcy^ are cheap to 

score. - '^i 

ft ? 

• They giv-e immediate results to help students and teachers 
correct shortcomings. 

• Taking ^\ paper and pencil test is an actual performance 
situation jn school — perhaps the most important 
performance of all. ' 



OPTION 3B 



□ 



Paper and pencil^ test results iirc excellent predictors of 
success in^later school. 



School products and performances for 

Q Se^Dl subjects 
Life areas 
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□ Basic skiltT- 

□ Basic skills applied in school subjects 
Q^Basic skills Applied in life arciTs 

• They are readily available in great quantity at no cost. 

♦ ». 

• They are the natural by-products of instruction and thus 
do i/ot require the arrangements, interruptions, time, and 

^ coMs of ever) other form of testing. '"N 

• They give immediate results. 

• They measure a broad band of knowledge, skills, and 
attiludes. * ' 

ft 

• They are produced in ^irl> natural circumstances. Thus 
ttie results are likely to resemble actual performance m 
later life— and especiall) jn later school. 

Simulated performance situations for 

^ D School subjects 

D Life areas ^ ' ^ 

□ Basic skills 

Basic skills applied in school subjects 

□ Basic skills applied in life areas 

• ^ They can test all school subjects. 

• They can test all life areas. ' * ^ 

• They can test leadership, physical strength, creativity^ 
''stage presence/' moral judgment, and other things that 
can be shown only through performance. 

They give immediate results. 

• The results are excellent predictors of success in laler life. 

Actual performance situations for 

Q School subjects 
n Life areas 
D Basic skills 
^ □ Basic skills applied in jjchool subjects 

□ Basic" skills applied in life areas 

• The tests have perfect validity. That is, there is no doubt 
about the test results predicting future performancer the 
results are identical to success in life. 

• They can test all life areas. ' ^ 

• They can test leadership, physical strength, creativity, 
'^sti^ge^resence,'' moral judgment, and other things that 
can be shown only through performance. 

• They measure the lasting, important effects of sch<^ohng. 

• They take no time away from teaching. 
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WHEN MEASURED? 



Competencies can be measured during school or at the end of school or both. Or some 
can be measured during school and others at the end of school. What will you do^ 

{- During School. Competency tests can be given at every grade K-12 or at selected 
grades such as 3, 6, 9, and 12. That is, they can be scheduled to parallel the content and 
sequence of the school curriculum either >ear b> >ear or at major terminal points such as the 
end of the primar> grades, the intermediate grades, t-he junior high grades, and t+ie senior 
high^grades. These tests can be matched to the curriculum — that is, to the specific subject 
content — of the grades selected for testing. This plan also a:llows the results to be used to 
monitor and report student learning annuall> or periodicall> and to guide such important 
decisions about students as promotion, remediation, and placement in special programs. 

At the End of School. A competency test can bagiven in the final year of high school. 
The same test (or equivalent ''forms" of the test) can also be given a year or two earlier — in 
grades 10 and 1 1, for example — to allow time for correcting deficiencies so that students can 
pass the testTiT^ade 12. This test can be a comprehensive final examination rneasuring the 
cumulative effect pf all the >ears of schooling in order to determine wnether the student is 
able to move on to further schooling, a job, and/or home and family responsibiliti^. 

While competency tests given during school tend to \^ related to the school 
curriculum, competency tests given at the end of school tend to be related to the 
requirements of adult life or the next level of schooling. In that sense, competenc> tests given 
dt the end of school tend to be "outer-directed, "'drawing their content from life outside the 
school, while those given during school tend to be "inner-directed," drawfng their content 
from life inside the school. Each has its-advantages. Whicji^^g^antages appeal to you? 

Check your preferences. 

During school 

□ School subjects * . . 

□ Lifb areas 

□ Basic skills 

□ Basic skills applied in school subjects 

□ Basic skills applied in life areas 

f A series of competency tests can be arranged in a 
graduated sequence of difficulty to motivate students to 
do better year after year. 
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OPTION 4A Q 



• Students who cannot pass the tests can be schedufed for 
early remediation or special programs before they fall 
further behind. 

• The results can be used to decide promotion from grade 
to .grade. 
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• A legal basis can be 'eslabfished for non-promotion or ^ 
non-graduation in later years because parents and ' 
students can be warned early— and repeatedly, if 
necessary — that progress is not satisfactory. 

• The tests can parallel the content andNsequence of the 
school curriculum, providing checkpoints annuaJly or 
periodically to see whether the curriculum is pfoperly 
designed. , 

• The results can be used to modify the school curriculum * 
year by year as weak spots can be precisely located and 
corrected. 



• Administrators need to make changes any time students 
do not progress: changes in curriculum, course selection, 
faculty in-service training. Only formal competency tests 
administered during scliool will alert administrators to 

* unsatisfactory learning early enough to do something 
about it. 

OPTION 4B Q At the end of school 

Q School subjects ' ' v 

□ LifeJ|ireas n 

□ Basic skills 

□ Basic skills applied to school subjects • 
Basic skills applied to life areas 

• Students learn a\ different rates. All^students— including 
slow learners — deserve enough time to reach the 
minimum and'should not be labelled as "incompetent" 
by being tested prematurely. 

► 

• The cumulative effect of the complete school curriculum 
can be checked. 



V, 



• Students are old enough to be tested on life skills used by 
adults. 



• « The tests dan be related directly to what graduates will be 

required to do as they move out of school and on to the 
next school, a job, or maintaining a hb{Tie. This is the best 
po^ible justification for the content of the tests. 

• The test results report the kinds of knowledge, skills, and 
attitudes with which employers are directly concerned— 
the entry-level skills needed to begin a job well and go on 
to learn other jobs later. 
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HOW MANY MINIMUM^? 

Will you set a single standard fof'all students or will you consider student ability, 
special talents, family background, or other factors which affect learning? 

. A single standard would establish a uniform level of acceptable performance for all 
students regardlessof ability or talent or background. It would stand as a working dellnition 
of minimum competency and would establi^ the body of knowledge, skills, and attitudes 
needed by every person succeed* in school or in IjKer life. It would represent a universal 
expectation to be met by all students — or by all scnools — regardless of circumstance. , 

In contrast,>a set of standards graduated according to ability or family backgroumd,- 
for example, would expect less of those who can do less and would expect more of those who 
can do more. Similarly, a set of standards differentiated according to special talents or 
special interests, for example, would take into account different "achievement profiles" for 
individual students and would allow them to demonstrate an acceptable "pattern of 
competency " rather than requiring all of them to reach the identical point on the identical 
standard. 

In choosing between single standards and multiple standards,, you need to decrde 
whether the idea of "minimum competency" can be reconciled with the idea of graduatt^d 
standards or differentiated standards. You also have to consider what measure of ability or 
family background you might use to set graduated expectations and what measure of special 
talents or special interests you might use to set differentiated expectations. 

Consider family background — well-established as an influence on student learning. 
You may feel that a single standard ignoring family background would be grossly unfair. Or 
you may 'feel that graduated standards considering family background would be grossly 
unfair because they would expect the children of the rich and the poor to leave school as far 
apart as when they came, in. 

The same thing is true about special talents or speciai interests in art or sports 6r 
music or history or automobile repair or writing. You may feel that a single standard 
Ignoring them would be unfair by expecting athletes to write or writers to play ball equally 
well. Or you may feel that differentiated standards would be unfair. by demanding iiiort just 
because\i student has the potential — not because more is needed for later success in school 
or life. 

You will meet the same problems in setting standards for schools. (Discussion Guide 
7 poses the choice of setting standards for schools or for students.) You have to consider the 
possibility that a single standard may demand nothing of a wealthy subqrban school and the 
impossible ^f a poor ghetto school. But you also have to consider the possibility that 
graduated standards may place a halo — or a dark cloud — around a school and leave it there 
forever. One other point, you need to consider that graduated standards may appro\e a low- 
potential / high - achieving school but disapprove a high - potential / low - achieving 
school— even though the second school is achiev ing far higher than the first, thanks to its fa'^r 
greater potential. 

Should you solve the problem by setting a separate standard for each student, 
considering his/her ability, famil5 background, special talents, or special interests — a 
standard negotiated among student, teacher, and parents? Should you do the same if you set 
a standard for a school rather than for students — should it be a separate standard negotiated 
among board, administration, and faculty? 

Those are your options. Check your preferences. 
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OPTtON 5A Single standard for all 



• A minimum is a minimum. No student can be allowed to 
fall below it regardless of ability; no student should be 
required to rise ab(^e it because of ability. ' 



• Those who participate in setting standards— teachers, ad- 
ministrators, parents, students, employers, tax- 
payers—cannot handle the complexity of setting multiple 
standards. 



OPTION 5B 



Graduated standards according to 

□ Ability 

□ Family background 

• Student ability and family background have been firmly 
established as two powerful influences on school 
learning. Setting standards without considering each of 
them would be unfair both to the advantaged and to the 
disadvantajged. 

• Diversity in curriculum is more likely to be maintained if 
there are multiple standards. 

OPTION 5C rj Differentiated standards according to 

□ Special talents 

□ Special interests 

• Each student's **profile" of talents and interests is dif- 
ferent; each student is good at some things, not all things. 
Differentiated standards recognize this. 

• Teachers, students, and parents with a special interestin 
sports or music or cooking or computers can participate 
more fully ir^seU^jig minimum competency standards. 



OPTION 5D Negotiated standards . ' . 

• - The process of having teachers, a student^ >and his/her 
parents negotiate a minimum standard for his/her 
achievement will improve mutual understanding, mutual 
* ^ ^ ' purposes, and — most important— the likelihood that the 

standard will be met. The same applies to staiidards 
negotiated for schools by schdbl boards, administrators, 
and faculty ^nembers. , ^ 

^ * Negotiating standards is most likely to result in in- 

dividualized instruction. 
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HOW HIGH THE MINIMUMS? 



A minimum cannot be set by naming a grade level as if it were a level of achievement. 
We cannot, for example, base high school graduation on achievmg at the '*9th grade level." 
The reason is that there is a ver> wide r^ge in achievement among 9th graders, some 9th 
graders are achieving at the 6th grade level; other 9th graders are achieving at the 12th grade 
level. Similarly, we cannot require '*4th grade achievement" for promotion to the 5th grade. 

* The standard must be drawn from some other source and expressed in some other 
manner. There are at least three distinct possibilities. But they differ significantly. 

Judgments by Informed Adults. It is possible to "bring together a representative cro.'iS-* 
section of adults— teachers, administrators, parents, recent graduates, employers, 
taxpayers— and have th'em deliberate about tow high the minimum competency standiwds 
should be. It is equally possible to bring together a group of leading adults rather than 
representative adults, reasoning that the leaders are best ab^ to judge what adults need to be 
able to do in the future, iiither way, the standard thev sel^^an be most clearly expessed as 
a jninimurn acceptable passing score on a test they have examined very carefully. This need 
not be a paper and. pencil test; it could be a set of observation guides forjudging adult 
performance. 

Actual Jest Performance oT Successful Adults. It is possible to bring together a 
representative cross-section of adults— or a group of leading adults— and have them take the 
minimum competency test. It is also possible to send observers out to watch adults — typicaf 
adults or leading adults — perform at college or on the job or at home and to judge their 
actual performance by using rating scales. 

The minimum' acceptable passing score can then be set by adopting the average score 
or the lowest score or some other score of the adults taking the tests or being rated. The 
scores can, of course, be analyzed to help in adopting the minimum acceptable passing 
score. For example, scores obtained by adults holding marginal jobs can be rejected a^ too 
low, given the fact that such jobs will disappear in future years and that a higher^ level of 
competence will be needed to succeed at work. 

Acceptable Failure Rate. It rs possible to set a minimum acceptable, passing score 
arbitrarily, depending upon the number of '''failures" the schools are able to handle. 

For example, the schools rhay not be able to afford remedial attention for more than, 
say,10^^c of the students. Those schools should set the passing score low enough so that only 
10% fail on first testing. Again, the school may be unable or unwilling to refuse promotion 
or graduation to more than, say, 3% of the students on final testing. Those schools should 
set the passing. score low enough so that only 3% of the students fail on final testing. / 

Check your preferences. 




OPTIO>J 6A • Based on judgments by informed, adults 



• The most sensible standards can be aitivcd at by pooling 
judgqients, which takes into account multiple perspec- 
tives on what it takes to succeed' in further schooling 
and/^r later life. , y ^ 

• The process of having a group of adults arrive- at stan- 
dards by common agreement will improve mutual 
understanding, mutual purposes, ihid — most ipipor- 
tant — the likelihood that the standards will b^ met. 



OPTION 6B 



□ 



Based on actual test performance 

of successful, adults . * • ^ 

• The most realistic standards can ^e set by testing the per- 
formance of successful adults and setting the standards 
accordingly. 

• No passing score can be calle^Ja ''minimum'' if successful 
adults cannot reach it. The actual performance of the^ 
least successful adult is true minimum competency. 



OPTION 6C Acceptable failure rate 



On first testing 


On final testing 


□ , 1% 


□ 1% 


□ 3% 


□ 3%- 


□ 5% 


□ . 5% • 


□ 10% 


□ 10% - 


□ 20% ' 


□ 20% 


□ Higher 


□ Higher 

t 



The school must exert reasonable control over the task it 
undert^ikqs in making students competent. The only way 
to control the size of that task is to establish an 
acceptable f^iilure rate based on actual experience with 
competency tests. 



Efforts ought to be directed to students at the very lowest 
levels of performance. Only by setting an acce{3table 
failure rate can the school be 'sure to give help to tjiose^ 
students who need it most. 
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FOR SCHOOLS OR FOR STUDENTS^ 



Minimum competency testing is usually thought of as setting standards for mdividual 
students. But standards could be set for entire schools instead. Thj; choice is extremely 
important, partly because it determines how, the testing will be carried out and partly 
because it determines how the results can be used. There are at least 10 differences. ^ 

^ Test Difficulty. A test each student must pass must be easier than a test each school 
must pass. For example, getting 70% of the test items correct might be a reasonable standard 
for an individual student. An equally reasonable standard for a^chool might be getting 70% 
of the students to giet,70% of the test items correct. It is far harder for an individual student 
to me(M that standard than for a school to meet that standard. Thus, a more difricult'test can 
be used for the school. 

Sampling. Testing a sample of students will be sufficient to determine whether the 
school IS performing satisfactorily, whereas each student must be tested to determine if he or 
she IS performing satisfactorily. 

Reporting. Results for sthools will be reported to the general public,whereas results 
for^individual students must be reported to each separate family. 

Corrective Steps* Remedial efforts in the first case will be directed to the school 
program, whereas remedial efforts in the second case must be directed to each student. 

Costs. For those reasons, it will cost far less to establish competent performance by a 
school than to establish competent performance by each student. ' . * 

Who Gets Help. If standards are set for schools, many students may 'go without help, 
whereas if standards are set For students, each student must be helped. 

Pressures on Teachers. Teachers will be under far less pressure if they are obligated to 
get a majority — even a large majority— of students to perform competently than if they are 
obligated to get every single student to perform competently, /"^^ 

Pressures on Students. Some students may escape pressi^e cntireh^ if other students 
perform well enough to let the school meet its standard, uhereas sucf] students will not 
escape pressure if th'ey must each meet the standard. / 

^/ 

i'ressures on Parents. Similarly, some parents may escape pressure if^.other parents 
perform well enough to help the school meet its standard, whereas those same parents 
cannot e^cape pressure if each family must meet the standard. , * 

Pofitical \ction by the Incompetent. While the total community may rise to the attack 
if a school is declared incompetent, only individual parents may rise to the attack if 
individual children are declared incompetent. Total community action would be far more 
powerful, of course, but it is far less likely since schools are more likely than indivndual 
students to meet standards. 
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Cb<ick your preferences. 

OPTION 7A [J Scliool^ 

• Applying s/andards to schools? is a reasonable and con- 
servative way to begin minimum competency testing. 

The amount of energy and money needed to correct 
school deficiencies will be far less than- that jjeeded to 
, ^ • ,correct tl^e individual student's deficiencies. 



,0PTI0N7^ , []] Students 



• The entire idea is to help individual students. Correcting 
school projgram shortcomings can still leave many 
students unreached' ** " 



• The atterltion of teachers, . remedial specialists, 
parents — and students themselves — can be focused on 
individual cases fur more readily than on entire programs 
or whole schools. 
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WHAT TO DO WITH THE INCOMPETENT? 



. ^ There are six distinct' steps'you can^take once you locate incompetent students or in- 
competent schools. Which is your choice? - ^ ^ 

Verify the Findings, You might give another test to be sure that the findings are 
tonect, especially if you have any do^bt about the quality of the competency test itself or 
abput^the attitude of the students when taking it or abok/t the conditions under which it was 
given. ^ You flight re-test immediately or wait until thfe same time next year. ^ 

Give More Chances/You might simply notify students— or schools— that they did 
aot perform well and that they will be given another chance to pass after time elapses. This 
would be a'reasonable step if you believe that those found incompetent -will improve through 
maturation or personal ^itiative or help from family and' friends. 

Lower the Standards. You might drop the minimuqi acceptable passing score low 
enough so that those students— or schools — first declared incompetent are declared 
competent. This would make sense if you feel that you^made the passing score unrealistically^ 
high.the first time around. It would*also make sense if you could not handle the number of 
incompetents iglentified by the first passing score. 

Redesign Programs/ Remediate Students. You might modify the school program to 
make it more effective, in reaching all students— especially those at the bottom of the 
achievement scale — if you have set standards for schools. Similarly, you might provie|gv 
remedial help to individual students if you have set standards for them. Those steps make^ 
sen.se if you believe that the problem lies in the school program rather than in the 
competency tests themselves. 

Stop School Operations/Stop Student Advancement. You might suspend the 
operations of the school — or actually close it — as a means of eliminating incompetent 
performance if you are defiling with schools. Similarly, you might refuse promotion or 
graduation to students rather than move incompetents through the system or out of it into 
the adult world. Those steps would make sense if you feel that the school program could not 
be corrected or if there were too little time left toVemediate student deficiencies before they 
moved on to the next gra^e or left the system entirely. 

Refuse Accreditation/Refuse Diploma. You might allow an incompetent school to 
continue operating but refuse to accredj* it. Simikrly, yoamight allow a student to .graduate 
but refuse to grant a diplopia, issuing a certificate of attendance instead. Those would be 
reasonable steps if you feel that it would be impossible or not worthwhile to correct the 
deficiencies or to prevent the school or pg-son from continuing. 

Check your preferences. ^ 

OPTfON 8A Q Verify findings 

□ Schools 

□ Students 

* Given the lack of experience with minimum competency 
^ . . testing and the probability that the first tests may not be 

^ ' • ^ trustworthy, verifying the findings by administering a 

second test is fair and reasonable before going further. 

• Thosej^identified as incompetent will be less likely to over^ 
turn Ine findings if they are based on two testings. 

OPTION 8B I I §ive more chances ta pass 

□ Schools 

□ Students 

• . " 3C • 
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OPTION 8C 



□ 



OPTION 8D 



□ 



OPTION 8E 



□ 



• The first test serves to identify students who are npi per- 
forming satisfactorily so that teachers can help them. 

• The first test'serves to alert students and parents so that 
they can arrange for help outside of school— or simply 
have the student try harder .the second time. 

Lower standards 

□ Schools 
^ □ Students 

• It is unlikely that the correct minimum acceptable pass- 
ing score can be established at first— either by using adult 
judgment or adult test performance an arbitrary 
standard. Moving the passing score downward is a 
sensible adjustment until we learn what to expect. 

• Early expectation^are likely to be unrealistically high. As 
the Mime and costs of remediation l^ecome evident, 
standards will have to move downward. 

Redesign programs/remediate students 

□ Schools 

□ Students 

• The sole purpose of conxpetency testing is to locate and 
help the incompetent. That ^an only be done through 
improving school programs and remediating deficient 

^ students. 

• Only when that remedy has been exhausted should we 
take other steps. 



Stop sch*ool operations/ 
stop student advancement 

Q Schools 

D Students 



i 

OPTION 8F 



• The first step should be to prevent incompetent schools 
^ or incompetent students from continuing as they are. 

Nothing less will persuade them— and those responsible 
for them — that they must improve. 

• ^Delaying this step will delay improvement and defeat the 

purpose of minimum competency testing. 

{ I Refuse accreditation/refuse diploma 

Q Schools 
Q Students 

• The desire for accreditation on the part' of schools and 
the desire for diplomas on the part of students are 
sufficiently motivating to cause better^rformance if 
they are withheld. ^ 

• Granting accreditation or diplomas to the incompetent 
serves notice to those further upstream that the purpose 
of the testing is. not serious, that the standards are not 
real, and that they^ need not be met. 
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QUESTIONNAIRE ^ 

* for 

Minin}um Competency Testing 



Copy 1 : 33 

Copy 2 35 

Copy 3 ; ; ^, 37. 

(Copies of the Questionnaire are perforated for easy removal and return.) 



^ This is a two-page checklist of the issues and options for summarizing. the choices 
* made while reading the Discussion Guides. It allows the user to review "the choices 

made and compare them for consistency before turning them in. There are three 

copies so that the user can answer more than one time. 
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QUESTIONNAIRE 
for 

■ * Minimum Competency Testing ' 

Use this questionnaire to review and record your views and check them for completeness and 
consistency before turning them in. 

This is one of three identical perforated copies. Please use them according to instructions. 
CHECK ONE OR MORE BOXES UNDER EACH OF THE EIGHT QUESTIONS. 
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1 ) WHETHER COMPETENCY TESTING? 

OPTION lA □ Minimum standards SHOULD be sel. 

OPTION 1 B □ Minimum slancfards SHOULD NOT be sel 

OPTION IC □ Further sludy and discussion are needed. 
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WHAT COMPETENCIES? 

OPTION 2 A □ School subjects 
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OPTION 2B 
PPTION 2C 
OPTION 2D 
OPTION 2E 



HOW MEASURED? 
OPTION 3A 



OPTION 3B 



OPTION 3C 



OPTION 3D 



ERLC 



Q llife areas 

□ Basic skills 

Q Basic skills applied in school subjects 
Q Basic skills applied m life areas 

f 

Q Paper and pencil tests for 
^ □ School subjects 

□ Life areas 

□ Basic skills 

□ Basic skills applied in school subjects 

□ Basic skills applied in life areas 

Q School products and performances for 

□ School subjects 
n Life areas 

□ Basic skills 

□ 6asic skilly applied in school subjects 

□ Basic skills applied in life areas 

□ Simulated performance situations for 

□ School subjects 

□ Life areas 
Q Basic skills 

□ Basic skills applied in school subjects 
G Basic skills applied in life areas 

Q Actual performance situations for 

□ School subjects 

□ Life areas 

□ Basic skills 

□ BasicsJciMs applied in school subjects 

□ Basic skills applied in life areas 

Copyright © 1978 
Education Commission of the States 
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4) WHEN MEASURED? 

OPTION 4A □ During school 
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□ School subjects 
« □ Life arca^ ^ 

n Basic skills 

□ Basic skills applied in school subjects 

□ Basic skills appliedjn life areas 

OPTION 4B □ Althe end of school 

□ School subjects 
/ □ Life areas 

□ Basic skills > 

Q Basic skills applied in scHool subjects 
n Basic skills applied in life areas 



HOW MANY MINIMUIVfS? 



OPTION 5A 
OPTION 3B 



OPTION 5C 



OPTION 5D 



D Single standard for alP 

□ Graduated standards according to 

□ Ability 

□ FaYnily background 

n Differentiated standards according to 

□ Special talents 

. □ Special interests 

Q Negotiated standards 
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HOW HIGH THE MINIMUMS? 

OPTION 6A [J Based on judgments by informed adults ^ 

OPINION 6B t n Based on actual t6st performance of successful aaulls 
OPTION 6C ^ □ Acceptable failure rate 
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On first testing 

□ ,1% ■ 
- , = □ 3f 

□ 5fo 

□ . 10% 
n 20% 

.□Higher 

FOR SCHOOLS OR FOR STUDENTS? 

OPTION 7A □ Schools 

OPTION 7B □ Students 



On final testing 

□ 1% 

□ 3% 

n 5% 

□ 10% 
\^ 20% 

□ Higher 
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WHAT TO DO WITH THE INCOMPETENT? Schools Students 

'OPTION 8A Verify findings □ . □ 

OPTJON 8B Give more chances to pass □ □ 

OPTION 8C Lower standards D □ 

OPTION 8D Redesigriprogpams/remediate students * D ^ D 

OPTION 8E Stop school operations/stop student advancement D D ^ 

OPTION 8F Refuse apcreditation/refi^e diploma » □ □ 

: • - Developed for the Education Commission of the States 

by Policy .Studies in Education 
680 ™hAveniie, New York. N Y 10019 
A Division of the Academy«for Educational Development 
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' QUESTIONNAIRE 
for 

Minimum Competency Testing 

Use ihis questionnairfclo review and record your views and check them for completeness and 
consistency before lurnmg them in. 

This is one of three identical perforated copies. Please use them according to instructions. 
CHECK ONE OR MORE BOXES UNDER EACH OF THE EIGHT QUESTIONS. 

(T)^HETHER COMPETENCY TESTING? ^ 

OPTION lA □ Minimum standards SHOULD be set. 

OPTION 1 B □ Minimum standards SHOULD NOT be set. 

OPTION IC □ Further study and discussion are needed. 
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2 ) WHAT COMPETENCIES? 

OPTION 2A □ School subjects \ 

OPTION 2B □ Life areas 

OPTION 2C □ Basic skills 

OPTION 2D □ Basic skills applied in school subjects 

OPTION 2E ■ n Basic skills applied in life areas 
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3) HOW MEASURED? 

OPTION 3A □ Paper and pencil tests for 

□ School subjects 

□ Life areas 

□ Barsic skills 
^ □ Basic skills applied in school subjects 

BaaiCf4kills applied in life areas 
OPTION 3B . Q Sct^orproducl^and performances for 

^ □ School subjects 

□ Life areas 

□ Basic skills 

□ Basic skills applied In school subjects 

□ Basic skills applied in life areas 
%OPTION 3C [^-Simulated performance situations for 

□ School subjects 

□ Life areas 

□ Basic skills 

□ Basic skills applied m school subjects, 

□ Basic skills applied in life areas 

0PTI0N.3D ' Q Actual performance situations for 

□ School subjects 

□ Life areas 
OBasic skills 

□ Basic skills applied in school subjects 

□ Basic skills applied in life areas 
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(4) WHEN MEASURED? 



r 
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OPTION 4A □ During school 

□ School subjects 

□ Life areas r - 

□ fiasic skills / 

□ Basic skills applied in school subjects 

□ Basic skills applied in life areas 

OPTION 4B □ At the end of school 

□ School subjects 

□ Life areas 

I □ Basic skills 

□ Basic skills applied in school subjects 
n Basic skills applied in life areas 

HOW MANY MINIlMUlviS? 



OPTION 5A 
OPTION SB 



O Single standard for all 
O Graduated standards according to 

□ Ability 
J □ Family background 

D Differentiated standards according to 

□ Special talents 

□ Special interests 

JD Negotiated standards 

(6) HOW HIGH TJ^E MlNIlMUlVlS? 

, OPTION 6A □ Based on judgments by informed adults 

OPTION 6B n Based on actual test performance of successful adults 

. OPTION 6C Acceptable failure rate 



OPTION 5C 



OPTION 5D 



On first testing 



3% 
5% 
10% 
20% 



□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 

□ Higher 



On final testing 

■□ 1% 
3% 

5% 

20% 



a 
□ 
□ 
□ 



/ 



□ Higher 



(y) FOR SCHOOLS OR f OR STUDENTS? 

OPTION 7A d Schools 

OPTION 7B Students 

(S) WHAT TO DO WITH THE INCOMPETENT? Schools Students 

OPTION 8A Verify findings . □ 

'0PTI0N8B Give more chances to pass □ 

OPTION 8C Lower standards ^ □ 

OPTION 8D Rede;sign programs/remediate students D D 

OPTION 8E Stop school operations/stop student advancement Q D 

^ OPTION 8F Refuse accreditation/refuse diploma D D 
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COPY 3 



QUESTIONNAIRE 



Minimum Competency Testing ' 

Use this questionnaire to revjew and record your views and check them Mr completeness und- 
consistency before turning them in. - 

This is one of three identical perforated copies. Please use them according to instructions. 

CHECK ONE OR MORE BOXES UNDER EACH OF THE EIGHT QUESTIONS. 



® 



r) WHETHER COMPETENCY TESTING? 

OPTION 1 A □ Minimum standards SHOULD be set 

OPTION IB □ Minimum standards SHOULD NOT be set. 

OPTION iC □ Further study and discussion are needed." 



HAT COMPETENCIES? ^ 

OPTION 2A □ School subjects 

OPTION 2B □ Life areas 

OPTION 2C □ Basic skills 

OPTION 2D □ Basic skills applied in school subjects 

OPTION 2E Basic skills applied in life areas 




(?) HOW MEASURED? 



OPTION 3A 



OPTION 3B 



OPTION 3C 



OPTION 3D 



D Paper and pencil tests for 

□ School subjects 
D Life areas 

Basic skills 

□ B.asic skills applied in school subjects 

□ BaMc skills apph'ed in life areas 

□ School products and performances for • 
D School subjects 

□ Life areas 

□ Basic skills 

□ Basicskills applied in school subjects ^ 
0 Basic skills appUed in life areas 

Q Simulated performance situations for 
O School subjects 

□ Life areas 

□ Basicskills , 

□ Basicskills applied in school subjects 

□ Basic skills applied in life areas 

[]]• Actual performance situations for 

□ School subjects 

□ Life areas 

□ Basicskills 

□ Basic skills applied in school subjects 
. ' □ Basic skills applied in fife areas 
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Q WHEN MEASURED? 

OPTION 4A □ During school 

□ School subjects 

□ Life areas 
□^Basic skills 

CTBasic skills applied in school subjects 

□ Basic skills applied in liTe areas 

OPTION 4B □ Atthe end of school 

□ School subjects 

□ Life areas 

□ Basic skillsN^ 

□ Basic skills applied in school subjects 

□ Basic skills applied in life areas 



0 



HOW MANY MINIMUMS? 



OPTION 5A 
OPTION 5B 



OPTION 5C 



OPTION 5D 



Q Single standard for all 

Q Graduated standards according to 

□ Ability 

□ Family background 

LJ Differentiated standards according to 

□ Special talents 

□ Special interests 

Q-Neg^ated standards 



© 



HOW HIGH THE MINIMUMS? 

OPTION 6A D Based on judgments by informed adults 

OPTION 6B D Based on actual test performance of successful adults 

OPTION 6C □ Acceptable failure rate 



© 



'On first testing 

□ 1% 

□ 3% 

' □ . 5% 

□ 10% 

□ 20% 

□ Higher 

FOR SCHOOLS OR FOR STUDENTS? 

0PTI01^I''7A' . □ Schools 
OPTION -78 □ Students 



On final testing 

□ 1% " 

□ 3% 

□ 5% 

□ 10% • 

□ 20% 

□ Higher 



@ WHATTO DO WITH THE INCOMPETENT? 

■ OPTION 8A Verify findings 

OPTION 8B Give more chaaces to pass 

OPTION 8C Lower standards 

OPTION 8D Redesign programs/remediate students 

• OPTION 8E Stop school operations/stop student advancement 

OPTIOlV 8F Refuse accreditation/refuse diploma 



Schools 


Students 


□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 
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Education Commission of the States 



The Education Commission of the States is a nonprofit 
organization formed by .interstate compact In 1966. Forty-six 
states, American. Samoa, Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands are 
now members. Its goal. Is to further a working relationship 
among governors, state legislators and. educators for th^ im- 
provement of education. This report is an outcome of one of 
many commission undertakm^ at all levels of education. The 
commission offices are located at Suite 300, 1860 Lincoln 
Street, Denver, Colorado 80295. ^ 

It is the policy of the Education Commission of the States to 
take affirmative action to prevent discrimination in Its policies, 
programs and employment practices. 



